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like this to students of history on both sides of the St. Lawrence. Among 
the significant papers here presented are those devoted to the suspicions 
of the Canadians regarding the sentiments and movements of the Ameri- 
cans along the frontier, particularly about Niagara; the organization of 
the militia in Upper Canada; the provincial statute of Lower Canada to 
facilitate the circulation of army bills; and certain personal observations 
by two Canadians of Hull and his men at the time of the surrender of 
Detroit, as revealed in letters and a journal. 

An important group of papers shows how insistently the British 
traders and the Canadian government were cultivating the Indians in the 
United States, the chief being a confidential communication from Robert 
Dickson, "residing with the Indians near the Missouri " (1812), in which 
he quotes the speeches of three chiefs, one a Sioux, who confess that they 
" have for some time past been amused by the songs of bad Birds from 
the lower part of the River — they were not the songs of truth ". The 
inclusion of the " historical romance " entitled " The War of the Gulls " 
(pp. 561-579), and the proclamation of the United States Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Smyth to the men of New York, which Henry Adams characterized 
as unmilitary, surprising, and in the end burlesque, and which has long 
been quickly accessible in Niles's Register, is not easily justified in such 
a carefully edited and definitive collection as this. Very minor inclusions 
in the midst of many arid and petty details reveal an unexpected touch of 
chivalry : the offer of the commander at Ft. George to aid the badly 
wounded American Colonel van Rensselaer at Lewiston with anything 
" either useful or agreeable to him ", and General van Rensselaer's an- 
nouncement at Lewiston that he will " order a salute for the funeral of 
General Brock to be fired here, and at Ft. Niagara, this afternoon " 
[October 16, 1812] (pp. 625-626). 

The chief " find " of the collection is presented at the close of the 
introduction. It is a " private and confidential " letter of the Duke of 
Wellington at Paris, in November, 1814, to Lord Bathurst after the 
disastrous defeat of Prevost at Plattsburg : " I see that the Publick are 
very impatient about the want of success in America, and I expect they 
will never be quiet until I shall go there ... it is too late to think of 
going to America this year; and I believe I shall not be able to go to 
Quebec till April. If, however, in March next, you should think it ex- 
pedient that I shall go there, I beg that you will understand that I have 
no objection whatever" (p. 131). 

Kendric C. Babcock. 

A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume 
V. The Period of Transition, 1815-1848. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1921. Pp. viii, 623. $4.50.) 

The author of a " standard history " may call for sympathy as well 
as admiration. A balanced and a just account is expected by the general 
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reading public, with every influence and interest that has affected national 
development allotted its exact and proper space, with historic characters 
all assessed, and all historical materials assayed. It must wear the aspect 
of finality and yet must have the air of freshness; it must not leave out 
the old but must include the new. Every reader will find it useful, except 
perhaps those pages which touch — or neglect to touch — upon his own 
peculiar province, but since common sense and general knowledge will 
supply the tests, every reader will feel free to point out faults. The story 
has become so complex with the spread of scholarship that in latter years 
it has been thought appropriate for companies of specialists. It is an 
awful enterprise for one sole man, fit only for a bold and seasoned spirit 
and drawing the attention of the multitude. Parkman, Henry Adams, 
Rhodes, and others were content with periods; McMaster and Von Hoist 
each made his contribution from a body of sources not before extensively 
examined ; but Professor Channing essays the whole account, making use 
of all the special studies made by every one in every field. 

The fifth volume of his History of the United States, covering the 
years 1815 to 1848, is sharply split in two. In the first half the author 
reveals it as a " period of transition " in the material concerns of the 
American people, their intellectual outlook, their home life, and their 
social habits; in the last he seeks to show the changes in the field of 
government. In devoting so much space to Kulturgeschichte the author 
diverges from Schouler, Burgess, and others who have written the his- 
tory of these years exclusively as past politics. That Professor Channing 
realized the importance of economic interests had been shown before, 
notably in chapter XIII. of volume III. and chapter IV. of volume IV., 
but apparently this interest has grown more compelling. 

The present volume itself represents a " period of transition " in his- 
tory-writing. History has added units but not absorbed them ; it has 
new particulars but not synthesis; so that we have chapters on the west- 
ward march, cities, labor, plantations and abolitionism, religion, educa- 
tion, literature, and many on politics. Very few people in any age are 
personally concerned with politics either as a trade or as a science; for 
the great majority it merely affords the means by which certain definite 
interests or ideals are safeguarded or forwarded. Will not the next 
standard historian of the period show' more clearly why the American 
system was American, and why each economic and social interest reacted 
to it as it did, and how the wealth of nature developed optimism and 
material ambition for everybody which was reflected in our religion, 
literature, and education no less than in our zeal for territorial growth 
and our jealous independence J Professor Channing with great industry 
and sagacity has selected the materials and to a certain extent has ar- 
ranged the picture; if there ever is a successor, will he not find points 
of focus? 

Believing that the long intensity of war ending in 1815 had stirred the 
western world out of its routine, the author summarizes the achievement 
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of the following generation of Americans, in transportation. This intro- 
duces an excellent chapter on the transfer of population toward the West, 
or " Transappalachia ", as he rather usefully christens it. He does not 
show the effect of this migration on the growth of cities or on rural 
life in the East, but here and in his chapter on the plantations makes clear 
what it meant to the seaboard South. His sympathy and fairness in 
dealing with the Southern " cavaliers " and Northern abolitionists shows 
how scholarship and time have softened the asperities of years gone by. 
On prison reform, the temperance movement, the care of the insane, the 
development of religious sects, etc., he shows remarkable familiarity with 
the special literatures of the subjects and a restraint never yielding to 
the temptations of the picturesque. In reviewing education he shows 
" how slight America's contribution had been to the practice and organ- 
ization of teaching ", and how deep her debt to Germany in the genera- 
tions before the Civil War; but in his thirty pages on the more hackneyed 
field of literature he finds it difficult to make a contribution, though not 
for lack of enthusiasm. " In short ", he concludes, " this half-century in 
the United States in poetry, in fiction, and in history stands apart — it is 
without an equal since the days of Shakespeare, Francis Bacon, and John 
Milton" (p. 305) — to which the conscientious reader must append "mu- 
tatis mutandis ". 

In this survey of American interests, generally so full and fair, there 
is nothing about architecture, the position of women, the public land 
question, the fur trade, or, most surprisingly, the winning of universal 
manhood suffrage. Also in his political narrative, compressed within 
three hundred pages, there are unexpected emphases; about ten times as 
much space is devoted to the work of General Scott as to that of Chief 
Justice Marshall ; Eric Janson, who led a small band of Scandinavians 
to Henry County, Illinois, has as much attention as President John Tyler ; 
the psychology of the frontier bankers is brilliantly presented, but the 
Locofocos have to share one short page with the Antimasons. As in 
volume III. he rescued President Adams from disgraceful defeat in 1800 
and brought him out to something near to victory, he does a similar 
service for his son in 1828; there is a good word for Andrew Jackson 
as a spoilsman and for General Santa Anna. The estimates of character 
and service are, as a whole, judicious and precise, and there are few or 
no traces of sectional prejudice in the distribution of space or praise. 
Yet one might question some judgments like that on Biddle and his Bank 
of the United States. The last days of that institution under its Pennsyl- 
vania charter were, as Catterall admitted years ago, "unfortunate" and 
" disastrous ", but there is no real evidence to convict the president of 
chicanery as is implied in this account. 

The volume would be distinguished, if for no other reason, by the 
value of its notes which make critical reference to all sorts and kinds of 
monographic pamphlets, articles, and books as well as to many curious 
and comparatively unexploited sources. It will be a rare scholar to whom 
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a full third of these will not be unfamiliar. Private conversations with 
many specialists are particularly acknowledged in the sources, and many 
valuable suggestions. The style is clear, but never eloquent; the many 
individual instances, unimportant in themselves, used in developing points 
make for vividness but sometimes destroy perspective. The charts and 
maps are singularly well chosen, but the index is quite inadequate to a 
work of reference, neglecting as it does the names of many persons men- 
tioned in the book. 

The reader carries away the impression of a wise and careful scholar 
with whom no traditional judgment can pass without investigation and 
to whom nothing that is American is foreign. He has enlarged our field 
of vision, though he has not changed our point of view. If in each gen- 
eration some single veteran scholar should take stock of what is going 
forward in the historical study of the United States, Professor Channing 
should be warmly thanked for his service to our own. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Captains of the Civil War: a Chronicle of the Blue and the Gray. 
By William Wood. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXI.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. xiv, 424.) 

Colonel Wood has written a very readable and interesting book. He 
has chosen to emphasize the picturesque to the necessary exclusion of 
more detailed discussion of important events. The emphasis on the ex- 
tent and value of the work of the Federal navy is particularly interesting, 
though, in places, too detailed for such a study. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a rather extended and, in 
places, detailed discussion of the opening events of the war and of the 
opposing combatants. Of the make-up of the armies Colonel Wood says 
that "... when the froth had been blown off the top, and the dregs 
drained out of the bottom, the solid mass between, who really were sound 
patriots, settled down to work ". It was " the froth . . . and the dregs " — 
the " fustian heroes " — who " formed the mushroom secret societies that 
played their vile extravaganza right under the shadow of the real tragedy 
of war " and that caused the " patriots " many an anxious and uncertain 
hour. After this introduction the opening operations of the navy are 
discussed, including the taking of New Orleans. There are two inter- 
esting chapters on the " River Wars " of 1862 and 1863, in which Grant 
and Farragut are the heroes. A chapter on Lincoln: War Statesman, 
though well and sympathetically done, seems superfluous in view of the 
fact that the subject is well done elsewhere in this series. The important 
part of the material might well have been worked into the different 
chapters. The space could certainly be filled to advantage with a more 
extended narrative of military and naval events. 

Except for a chapter on Lee and Jackson, 1 862-1 863, and one on Gettys- 
burg, making together less than one- fourth of the book, the author follows 



